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Conservation Matters 


David Sebum 

One of the most positive developments in the world recently has been the growing 
awareness of the importance of Nature. There is nothing sacred or holy about this. 
Taking care of our planet is like taking care of our houses. Since we human beings 
come from Nature, there is no point in our going against Nature, which is why 1 say 
the environment is not a matter of religion or ethics or morality. These are luxuries, 
since we can survive without them. But we will not survive if we continue to go 
against Nature. 

Dalai Lama 

Freedom in Exile: The Autobiography of the Dalai Lama 


The following items have been discussed at recent meeting of the Conservation 
Committee. The information presented here is based on committee discussion and 
email correspondence. 

Ottawa Official Plan Review 2008 

The City of Ottawa is undertaking a review of its Official Plan this year. There are 
plenty of opportunities for public input in the fine-tuning of the official plan. 
Documents for review are now posted on the City’s website. This is an ideal 
opportunity for anyone interested in how the City uses its land to get involved. 

Leitrim Wetlands Judicial Review 

The saga of the Leitrim Wetlands battle continues. A judicial review has been 
granted, primarily over the fact that hydrological data requested for the Ottawa 
Municipal Board (OMB) hearings was not released by the developer. Currently, the 
review is slated for June of this year. If the review succeeds then the OMB hearing 
would reconvene. 

Southern Corridor OMB Sessions 

As reported in the last T&L (Hobden 2008), the National Capital Commission (NCC) 
is objecting to the 2003 Official Plan designation of Major Open Space for a large 
field next to McCarthy Woods, in the Hunt Club area. Fields don’t get the respect 
as old growth forests, but they are still important natural areas, often supporting a 
variety of species including plants, insects, small mammals and birds. A mediation 
session involving the main parties (the NCC, the City of Ottawa, and Greenspace 
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Alliance) is currently planned to try and resolve the issue. 


Airport Authority New Land Use Plan 

The Greenbelt appears to be under attack from the Ottawa Airport Authority (OAA). 
Apparently, the OAA wants to turn the southern side of the Greenbelt (most of the 
Transport Canada lands is leased to the OAA) into business parks. The NCC is the 
final arbiter of land use within the Greenbelt. If the NCC approves the OAA land 
use plan then some significant areas of the Greenbelt could be lost. 

Larose Forest Update 

The Larose Forest is one of the ecological jewels east of Ottawa (Hanrahan 2004). 

A draft Protection and Development Plan has been prepared by the consulting firm 
Horizon Multiressource Inc. This draft plan proposes an interpretive centre and 
associated trails, and some ATV trails are slated for seasonal closure. The Larose 
Forest Advisory Committee, which includes Christine Hanrahan as the Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists’ Club representative, is reviewing it. 

Ontario Bans Cosmetic Use of Pesticides 

On April 22, the government of Ontario announced that it is introducing legislation 
that will ban the sale and cosmetic use of pesticides (herbicides, insecticides and 
fungicides) for lawns and gardens. The ban is slated to take effect in 2009. 
Unfortunately, the ban does not apply to golf courses, but it is still a significant first 
step in limiting the amount of toxic chemicals people and wildlife are exposed to. 
The Conservation Committee drafted a letter on behalf of the Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists’ Club during the comment period on the proposed legislation. 

References 

Hanrahan, C. 2004. The Larose Forest. T&L 38(1 ):3-19. 

Hobden, D. 2008. Conservation Matters. T&L 42(2):52-53. 
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The Ballad of the Brown-headed Cowbird 


Murray Citron 

The Brown-headed Cowbird is sparrow-sized. 

Dark, with a coffee-brown head. 

He has two females and they don’t build nests. 

But what they do, instead, 

Is, each lays her egg in a smaller bird’s nest. 

And when the babies hatch 

The cowbirds shoulder the other chicks out, 

And ogling humans watch 

While frantic foster-parents feed 
Intruders twice their size, 

Brawny babies that have learned 
That instinct sometimes lies. 

And once a cowbird just grown up 
Found his father and shed 
Tears for the lack of parental love, 

And the father cowbird said: 

Your soul has been fed and your strength has been fed. 

You woke in the egg to the trill 

Of the warbler’s song and the finch’s song. 

And you hatched and knew the thrill 

Of the golden wings and the purple wings 
That brought you worms and seeds. 

The syrinx that sang, the feathers that flashed. 

And answered all your needs. 

You have taken your place in the grown-up world. 

And now do you come and scold 

Because your parents didn’t wear themselves out, 

And will not so soon grow old? 

The best of providers provided for you, 

And they were not thanked or paid. 

That’s the way of the cowbirds, take pride in it— 

It’s the way that poems get made. 
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The 47 th Annual Ottawa Regional 
Science Fair - OFNC Awards 

Carolyn Callaghan 


This year, the Ottawa Regional Science Fair was held on April 5 atCarleton 
University. Students in grades 7-12 submitted 228 projects this year. They were 
mostly excellent projects with some contributed original work that merited 
publication in scientific journals. 


Every year the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club presents three awards to groups that 
present excellent projects relating to natural history or to Club ideals. Most of the 
projects at the fair had a physics angle; few embraced natural history directly. We 
would like to encourage Club members to mentor students on natural history 
research projects. If you know any kids in the grade 7-12 age group, please 
encourage them to submit a project next year that explores some aspect of natural 
history. 


Despite the fact 
that there were 
very few projects 
this year that 
actually 
embraced 
organismal 
research, there 
were certainly 
many that 
detailed research 
on environmental 
topics relevant to 
Club ideals. We 
had a difficult 
time picking the 
winners from this 
excellent field. 



Eleanor Beale and Hannah Wisniowski. Photo by Jeff Skevington. 
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The following three groups of students each won an award of S100 and a 1 -year 
OFNC membership. 

Eleanor Beale and Hannah Wisniowski: Ditch glitch: Salt water run-off: How it 
affects soil and vegetation and can the effect be minimized (Queen Elizabeth Public 
School). This was an interesting project that explored the effects of salting roads on 
local environments. They did an experiment to test different techniques of 
controlling run-off and found that buried, perforated drainage pipes reduced the 
acute local 
effects 

considerably. 

Owen 

Menendez and 
Brendan 

Bowen: The 
effects of 
climatic and 
environmental 
changes on brine 
shrimp (Queen 
Elizabeth Public 
School). This 
experiment 
explored the 

effects of Owen Menendez and Brendan Bowen. Photo by Jeff Skevingotn. 

temperature and 

light on brine shrimp growth. They did best in both light and dark but preferred 
warm conditions—quite the opposite of our local fairy shrimp that appear in melt 
water pools in the early spring. 

Isabelle Cossette: L’invasion des algues bleues, a nous de contre-attaquer (College 
Catholique Samuel-Genest). This project verified the presence of blue-green algae 
(cyanobacteria) in Lac Pink, Gatineau Park, and conducted an experiment to test the 
growth of cyanobacteria with and without 10% nitrogen, 15% phosphorus and 10% 
potassium under laboratory conditions. The results indicated that cyanobacteria 
flourish with 15% phosphorus. Recommendations for reduction of cyanobacteria in 
lakes were given, including establishing strict regulations for proper septic function, 
limit boating speeds to reduce agitation of water and maintain lakeshore habitat. A 
machine to reduce the concentration of cyanobacteria and phosphorus was also 
conceived in this project. 













Isabel Cossette. Photo by J. Skevington 


Trametes gibbosa (Pers.) Fr. 
(Basidiomycetes, Polyporales) 
A recent introduction to the North 
American Mycoflora 


t Otto Loesel 

As of January 2006, the polypore Trametes gibbosa had only been reported in North 
America by the Czech microbiologist and mycologist Dr. Josef Vlasak, who 
collected specimens during excursions in 2001, 2003 and 2005 in Pennsylvania, 
USA, and recorded these on his website ( botanika.bf.jcu.cz/mykologie/polypores/). 

During the same period, I had recorded specimens of an unusual polypore in the 
Ottawa region 11 times . Based on the most recent publication by Boulet (2003) 
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these were detemined as Trametes elegans, and confirmed by the author as such. 

As the collected “ Trametes elegans" polypores were found to differ morphologically 
from the specimens illustrated on Dr. Vlasak’s website, his opinion was requested to 
verify the identification. After submitting photos and specimens he confirmed the 
identity of the polypore as Trametes gibbosa. a species commonly found in Europe. 
To his knowledge Trametes gibbosa had not been reported in Canada. Dr. Vlasak 
then performed interfertility tests between three specimens of the Czech Republic, 
two specimens from Pennsylvania and two specimens from Gatineau Park, Quebec. 

The results of these interfertility tests, done at the Southern Bohemian University in 
Ceske Budjovice, demonstrated that the specimens from Gatineau Park and those 
from Pennsylvania were Trametes gibbosa. These findings were published in 2007 
by Kout and Vlasak. Interestingly, the authors note that the low number of mating 
alleles in the North American species indicates a recent introduction to this 
continent. 

In 2006 and 2007, specimens of Trametes gibbosa were discovered in 39 additional 
locations in Gatineau Park and in the NCC Greenbelt, and one in Eastern Ontario in 
Larose Forest, Prescott-Russell County. This strictly annual and saprophytic species 
was recorded on snags and fallen trunks of poplar, beech, linden, maple, ash and 
birch. On rare occasions, some specimens added a partial growth of the 
hymenophore in the second year. Most records include digital photographs and GPS 
coordinates. One specimen was deposited in the National Mycological Herbarium in 
Ottawa. 

For a good description of Trametes gibbosa the following website is recommend: 
www.grzyby.pl. 

In a recent article (Loesel 2004), the question was raised why this polypore (which 
was then identified as Trametes elegans), had previously not been reported. It is 
now evident, that this introduction of a Europaen species took the North American 
mycologists by surprise. Hopefully this recently introduced wood-rotting fungus will 
add to biodiversity in a positive way and contribute to the cycle of decomposition of 
woody material in our frequently degraded forests. 

References : 

Boulet, B. 2003. Les champignons des arbres de Test de l’Amerique du Nord. 
Publications du Quebec 727 pp. 

Kout, J., and Vlasak, J. 2007. Trametes gibbosa (Pers) Fr. (Basidiomycetes, 

Polyporales) in the USA and Canada. Canadian Journal of Botany 85:342- 
346. 
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Loesel O. 2004. A polypore at its Northen limit in the Ottawa region. T&L 38(3): 
124-126. 


Thanks to Dr. Yolande Dalpe for helpful suggestions in preparing this article. 
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A Checklist of the Dragonflies and 
Damselflies of Ottawa-Gatineau 



Bob Bracken and Christina Lewis 


In 1998 we produced a checklist of the dragonflies and damselflies for the Ottawa- 
Hull (now Ottawa-Gatineau) district (Bracken and Lewis, 1998) including notes on 
occurrence, habitat types, environmental conditions and local status. Ten years have 
passed since this list was compiled and there have been a number of changes to 
names (both common and scientific) as well as three additions and two deletions to 
the list of species. Additionally, we have gained a better understanding of local 
status and distribution, and have amended and updated the flight seasons and status 
codes to more accurately reflect the relative abundance of species. More references 
for the amateur naturalist have also been published, including field guides that are 
relevant to our area, and we now provide an updated list of these as well. 

INTRODUCTION 

In our presentation we hope to provide a modern checklist which includes current 
nomenclature as well as notes on the environments where these ancient, beautiful 
and fascinating insects may be found. 

Within the Ottawa-Gatineau area, 120 species are now known to have occurred, and 
an additional 6 taxa are known within 25 km of the 50 km radius of the Peace Tower 
on Parliament Hill. This represents one of the highest diversities of Odonata in 
North America for such a small geographic region. An amazing example is the 
Britannia Conservation Area in Ottawa, approximately 1 km 2 in area, where 57 
species have now been recorded—more than the fauna of the entire British Isles 
(Bracken and Lewis, 2004)1 

Standardized English common and scientific names are from “The Odonata of North 
America” produced by the Dragonfly Society of the Americas (DSA) (September 
2004), with updates in 2006. The family order follows the standard as it is currently 
accepted. Species scientific names are, for convenience, listed alphabetically. 

Status information is given for adult insects only, and is based on personal 
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communications with local authorities as well as our own observations over the past 
10 seasons. Where we found gaps in local information, we consulted E. M. Walker 
(The Odonata of Canada and Alaska) and other references. A list of references used 
for this article, as well as recommended publications and acknowledgements, 
appears at the end of the checklist. 

It is interesting to consider the coarse geology of the Ottawa-Gatineau region. The 
Quebec half of the district is primarily Precambrian, metavolcanic (mineral soil) with 
only a thin margin of Ordovician as well as the Champlain Sea influence along the 
northern boundary of the Ottawa River. The Ontario side is almost exclusively 
Ordovician (dolomitic) limestone, with a much more extensive influence of the late 
Quaternary Period (Champlain Sea depositions). We hope that these basic geologic 
factors are reflected within the body of the species ecotone notes, as well as in the 
columns for presence within Quebec and Ontario. 

CHANGES/UPDATES TO THE LIST OF SPECIES 

Additions: 

Northern Bluet ( Enallagma annexum - formerly E. cyathigerum) and Vernal Bluet 
( E. vernale) - their status and pattern of occurrence were poorly known in 1997. 

Split just a few years ago, it now appears that they are both widely distributed 
regionally, the former common in sandpits and sewage lagoons of the Quaternary 
“flat country” and the latter frequent in wetlands of “shield country.” 

Rapids Clubtail ( Gomphus quadricolor) - first recorded in our district in June 2002 
on the Mississippi River in Pakenham, ON (Catling, 2002). 

Black Saddlebags ( Tramea lacerata) - A long distance migrant first recorded in our 
district in 2001 and again the following year. These records were a surprise as this 
species had not previously been recorded in eastern Ontario away from the Great 
Lakes (Bracken and Lewis, 2002). 

Deletions: 

Unicorn Clubtail ( Arigomphus villosipes) - This was included based on a reported 
specimen that has not been made available for confirmation. Within Ontario this 
species is known to occur only as far north as Durham and York counties (Rothfels, 
2003), therefore it has been dropped from our list. 

Jane’s Meadowhawk (Sympetrum janae) - After much study this newly described 
species (Carle, 1993) has been dismissed by the DSA and is thought to be an 
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intergrade in the Cherry-faced Meadowhawk ( S. internum) and Ruby Meadowhawk 
(S. rubicundulum) species complex. 

Changes to Common Names: 

Northern Spreadwing ( Lestes disjunctus) - Changed from Common Spreadwing. 
Two subspecies have recently been split according to morphological differences and 
range of occurrence. 

Vernal Bluet (Enallagma vernale) - Changed from Gloyd’s Bluet. At the time of 
our original list this taxon did not have a common name, therefore we “coined” one 
that we considered appropriate. 

Violet Dancer ( Argia J'umipennis violacaea) - Changed from Variable Dancer. 

Three subspecies have been given their own vernaculars. 

Eastern Least Clubtail (Stylogomphus albistylus) - Changed from Least Clubtail. 
This vernacular was modified following the naming of a new species from the 
interior. 

Common Pondhawk (Erythemis simplicicollis) - Changed from Eastern Pondhawk. 
Two taxa (eastern and western) are now considered conspecific. 

Belted Whiteface (Leucorrhiniaproximo) - Changed from Red-waisted Whiteface. 
The new name reflects differences in the appearance of two populations (eastern and 
western) and is more appropriate. 

Chalk-fronted Corporal (Ladona julia ) - Changed from Chalk-fronted Skimmer. 
This taxon is better treated within the genus of “smaller” Skimmers known as the 
“Corporals.” 

Autumn Meadowhawk (Sympetrum vicinum) - Changed from Yellow-legged 
Meadowhawk. The legs of this species darken with age. Also, it is the latest-flying 
of the Meadowhawks. 

Changes to Scientific Names: 

Northern Bluet (Enallagma annexum) - Changed from E. cyathigerum , as it has just 
recently been separated from that species, its European cousin. 

Spiketail family (Cordulegastridae) - At the time of our original list, it was thought 
that the three species of Spiketails merited separate generic designation. Here we 
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use the one genus Cordulegaster for the family, as the previously used genera 
Taeniogaster and Zoraena are no longer being used. 

Chalk-fronted Corporal ( Ladona julia) - previously placed in the genus Libellula, 
recent DNA studies have shown that this taxon is best treated in the distinct genus 
Ladona (Artiss 1999, in Catling 2000). 

Common Whitetail ( Plathemis lydia) - as with L. julia (above), it is thought that this 
taxon deserves its own genus, based on recent DN A studies. 


SPECIES KNOWN FROM ADJACENT REGIONS 

(within 25 km of the 50 km radius of the Ottawa-Gatineau District) 

Subarctic Bluet ( Coenagrion interrogatum) - Danford Lake fen, Quebec 
Zigzag Darner (Aeshna sitchensis) - Danford Lake fen, Quebec 
Subarctic Darner (Aeshna subarctica) — Danford Lake fen, Quebec 
Brook Snaketail (Ophiogomphus aspersus) - Petite Nation River, Quebec 
Incurvate Emerald (Somatochlora incurvata) - Danford Lake fen, Quebec 
Blue Dasher (Pachydiplax longipennis) - Burritt’s Rapids, Ontario 


HABITAT AND STATUS CODES IN THE CHECKLIST 


Habitat (ecotone) notes 
are derived from 
combinations of the 
following descriptions 
and their codes. Only the 
two most appropriate 
descriptions are tabled for 
each column, except for 
status. Flight periods and 
codes for status are 
included based on our 
most recent observations 
of adult insects in our 
district. 



River Jewelwing 
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WB = WATER BODY TYPE 


LI - large lakes (e.g. Lac Lapeche, QC) 

La - lakes, moderate to small in size (e.g. Ramsay Lake, QC) 

Lr - large rivers (e.g. Ottawa River) 

Ri - rivers, moderate to small in size (e.g. tributaries of the Ottawa River) 
Pd - ponds, permanent or semipermanent, large or small and shallow (e.g. 
“Mud Lake” in Britannia) 

Sm - natural streams, small water courses, moderate (1-3 m in width) or 
small creek (1 m or less in depth) 

WT = WETLAND TYPE 

Ma - marsh; shallow water, typically with robust emergent and aquatic 
vegetation 

Sw - swamp; areas of standing water, wet woods with standing trees and 
shrubs 

Fe - fen; wetland of standing water with Eastern Tamarack (Larix laricina), 
narrow-leaved emergents and sphagnum spp., neutral to alkaline 
water 

Bo - bog; northern wetland typically with Black Spruce (Picea mariana), 
low shrubs (ericaceous),and sphagnum spp., acidic water 

WC = WATER CONDITIONS 

St - quiet waters, stagnant or still inshore areas 

SI - slow waters, little to gentle current with minimal grade 

Fs - fast waters, moderate to strong current with grade 

Ra - rapids or cataracts, steep grades over bedrock or rocky substrate 

SH = SPECIFIC HABITAT DESCRIPTIONS within water body or wetland 
type, or unique habitats 

IP - instream pools, slow or fast waters 

Po - pools of standing water in sphagnum depressions of fens or bogs 

Ro - rocky conditions, instream and on shore 

Be - beach zone along shore, sand, gravel or cobble 

Sa - sand or borrow pits, excavations in Champlain Sea deposits 

T1 - sewage treatment lagoons 
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EC = ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS within water body or wetland type, 
or unique habitats 

Sh - shaded environments, woodland edges, forest streams, or in evening 
Cw - cold water source, underground streams or springs with emergent 
vegetation 

Se - seepage areas, underground source 

Or - organic substrate, decayed or decaying vegetation, byproducts, etc. 
Ms - mineral substrate, sand deposition or igneous bedrock, acidic 
Ca - clay soils or calcareous deposition (e.g. limestone), alkaline 
Wa - wave-beaten shores, shallow waters of larger lakes and rivers lacking 
wetland vegetation 

FLIGHT PERIOD 

Earliest and latest dates are excluded, to portray the main flight period of each 
species within the Ottawa-Gatineau District. 

e - early in the month (~ first 10 days) 
m - middle of the month (~ 11 lh - 20 lh days) 

1 - later in the month (~ 21 s '- 31 st days) 

STATUS WITHIN THE DISTRICT 

C - common, easily found, widespread or abundant within appropriate 
habitat 

U - uncommon, readily found in suitable habitat; most species require 
effort 

S - scarce, not easily found, special effort required 
R - rare, specific locations only, not likely to be encountered 
VR - very rare, one or two records only or rare immigrant 

ADDITIONAL NOTES ON LOCAL STATUS 

W - widespread, often encountered outside of appropriate habitat 
L - local, closely associated with environmental and/or habitat 
requirements 

I - immigrant, a species that moves into our area from the south 
t - historical record, unknown for 50 years 
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Cinquefoils of the Ottawa District 

John M. Gillett 

Cinquefoils (meaning 5 leaflets) are plants of the genus Potentilla and belong to the 
Rose Family (Rosaceae). A few plants of the Buttercup family (Ranunculaceae) 
resemble some Rosaceae, but members of the Rosaceae have leaves with stipules, 
whereas members of the Buttercup family do not—in addition to other differences of 
course. 

Now how do we recognize Potentilla from the other genera of the family? The 
flowers are distinguished by the calyx (the outer ring of small bracts that subtend the 
petals). The calyx has five lobes, but Potentilla is set apart from other genera 
(except Fragaria, the strawberry—and you know what that is!) by the five bracts 
that occur between the lobes, so that the calyx appears to have 10 lobes. These 
bracts are collectively referred to as the epicalyx. The yellow, white, or red petals 
are five in number and are usually rounded at the apex, sometimes appearing heart- 
shaped. The fruits are achenes (dry indehiscent fruits) which are borne on a dry, 
often hairy receptacle (a receptacle is the broadened end of the floral stalk). 

In addition to these features, the leaves of Potentilla are compound and are of two 
types: those that appear to radiate from the centre like the fingers of your hand 
(digitate or palmate), and those in which the leaflets are borne along a central stalk 
or rachis (pinnate). This is a very useful attribute because we can divide our local 
species into two groups based on it alone. 

Cinquefoils are all very attractive, even if many of them are technically “weeds.” 
Jackson (1960) defined a weed as “any useless or troublesome plant which occurs 
without intentional cultivation.” Accept this if you will. Do they have to have a use? 
Are they troublesome? Admittedly, some cinquefoils are, but many are not and are 
quite beautiful. 

We have 12 native or adventive species in the region. However, some other species 
are cultivated. In 1965, The Nepean Horticultural Society adopted Potentilla 
reptans as its official flower, but as far as I know, the lemon coloured wild form does 
not occur in our area. Many hybrid types coloured yellow, cream, salmon, orange, 
pink, red, and white have been developed for gardens. A double flowered form of 
P. reptans pleniflora exists. Other species and cultivars include Potentilla fruticosa 
‘Katherine Dykes,’ P. fruticosa ‘Elizabeth,’ P. fruticosa ‘Mandshurica,’ P. fruticosa 
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‘Tangerine,’ P. fruticosa ‘Moonlight,’ P. fruticosa ‘Vilmoriniana,’ P. arbuscula, and 
P. atrosanguinea. New hybrids are often being developed. 

Some of the cinquefoils are apomictic. In broad terms, this means that some species 
have a problem with their sexual mechanism and no sexual fusing of gametes occurs 
(as opposed to the normal amphibiotic condition where this does occur). Some have 
sexual forms, others may have both sexual and asexual forms. This situation may 
cause a blurring between the morphological characteristics that purport to separate 
them. 

Fortunately, most of ours are sexual. An exception is P. argentea L., the Silvery 
Cinquefoil or Potentille argentee. This plant you probably already know. It is a 
common weed of unpaved driveways, roadsides, fields, yards and waste ground. 
Silvery Cinquefoil has leaflets that are dark green above and bear silvery hairs 
below. They have attractive yellow flowers that persist well into autumn. But it is 
apomictic and the resulting variation in morphology has resulted in the recognition 
of as many as three species. 

Apomixis is usually associated with polyploidy where plants occur with multiple 
complements of chromosomes. If 2 n is the normal condition where n is the normal 
complement of chromosomes in the sexual cells (the pollen or the ovule), then 4 n 
and even 6 n types are found. Apomixis tends to occur in the higher polyploid 
condition. Morphologically, this situation results in variation in the number of teeth 
on the leaflet and whether or not the leaves are silvery below and green above. 

Other characteristics are influenced as well. Another apomictic species is 
P. norvegica L. which also shows considerable variation in morphology. 

Now, it is tempting to consider P. fruticosa unique among our cinquefoils because of 
its shrubby habit, but another species, P. palustris, although a perennial herb, has a 
firm, almost woody base. Clearly, we cannot use the shrubby condition as a means 
of division. A better way to divide the species into two groups is based on whether 
the leaflets are digitate or pinnate (those marked with an asterisk are considered to be 
weeds). The digitate group includes P. norvegica* P. tridentata , P. simplex, P. 
argentea * P. gracilis, P. intermedia* and P. recta*; the pinnate group includes P. 
fruticosa, P. palustris, P. anserina, P. pensylvanica and P. arguta. So we have 
seven in the first group and five in the second — a convenient division. Let’s try 
this: 
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Key to the species of cinquefoil occurring in the Ottawa District 


1. Leaves pinnate .2 

1'. Leaves digitate .6 

2. Petals purple; plants woody at the base, herbaceous above . P. palustris L. 

2'. Petals yellow or white; plants not at all woody .3 

3. Flowers solitary in the axils of leaves or large bracts; plants with stolons (runners, 

if you like).... P. anserina L. 

3'. Flowers mostly in cymes ( i.e., groups of 3), bracts small or none; not 

stoloniferous .4 

4. Shrub; achenes hairy . P. fruticosa L. 

4'. Herb; sometimes somewhat woody at the base; achenes hairless .5 


5. Plants growing from the top of a thick tap-root covered with old brown stipules; 

forming dense tufts; leaves with 7-15 oblong to oblanceolate leaflets about 
3 cm long, these divided into linear segments, silky hairy on the back and 

with margins rolled inwards . P. pensylvattica L. 

5'. Plants not in tufts; covered with long, silky, sticky hairs; leaflets 7-11, egg- 

shaped, coarsely toothed, downy along the veins, margins flat, not rolled 
inwards . . P . arguta Pursh. 

6. Leaflets 3 .7 

6'. Leaflets 5-7 .8 

7. Plants tufted, erect with several stem leaves; stems branched above; leaflets 

ternate, toothed, deciduous; petals yellow, equal in length to the sepals or 

shorter . P. norvegica L. 

7'. Plants sometimes forming mats; leaflets also ternate but toothed only at the tip, 

evergreen; petals white, longer than the sepals . P. tridentata Ait. 

8. Flowers solitary, with long slender stalks; plants at first erect, later ascending, 

stoloniferous or rooting at the tips, often forming mats P. simplex Michx. 
8'. Flowers in cymes (that is with one central flower and two laterals), but the 

pedicels very short or absent; plants erect without stolons and not rooting at 


the tips.9 

9. Leaflets silvery hairy beneath.10 

9'. Leaflets without silky hairs below .11 
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10. Petals about equal to the sepals; leaves divided into pinnae but not to the base, 
with 3-5 divisions on each side; plants prostrate to ascending; common 
weed of waste places or along roadsides . p. argentea L. 

10 . Petals longer than the sepals; leaves digitate, divided with numerous separate 

leaflets; western introduction . p . gracilis Dougl. 

1 1. Hairs in the inflorescence appressed, not evidently long; inflorescence with very 
numerous flowers, these small, about 1 cm in diameter; achenes 
smooth . /> intermedia L. 

11’. Hairs divergent, white, very long; inflorescence with few flowers, these about 

1.5 cm in diameter; achenes wrinkled . p. recta L 


Potentilla anserina L. Silverweed (Argentine, Richette). 

Common along the shores of the Ottawa and Rideau Rivers, this is a beautiful plant 
and I am always thrilled when I spot it. The plant is prostrate with creeping jointed 
runners or stolons bearing spreading hairs. Usually it is restricted to the shores of 
rivers in sand or in rock crevices, rarely in gravel fill, but I have seen it near railway 
tracks in the Nipigon area. 


I would rather it be called 
Silverplant rather than 
Silverweed as it is not 
aggressive. 

The bright yellow 
flowers, 1-2.5 cm in 
diameter, and silvery 
foliage make it one of our 
most attractive plants. 

The pinnate leaves are all 
at the base of the plant; 
the leaflets oblong or 
nearly so with sharp teeth, 
green and hairless above, 
and with silky silvery 
leaves below. It flowers 
throughout the summer 
and can be grown in 
planters in the garden. 

The fruit is an achene (a 
dry indehiscent fruit) and 
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The leaves are digitate with 5 
leaflets, each leaflet linear- 
oblanceolate or narrowly 
obovate in shape, 1.5-3 cm 
long (sometimes longer), 
silvery tomentosc beneath, wedge-shaped at the base, bearing 2-4 oblong to linear 
teeth which have margins that are rolled inwards. The flowers are yellow, 7-10 mm 
wide, the petals about equal in length to the sepals. The achenes are nearly smooth. 


is ovoid to almost round, 
thick. 

Potentilla argentea L. 

Silvery Cinquefoil (Potentille 
argentee). 

Probably this is the most 
common species you can 
find. It is an introduced plant 
which flowers continuously 
from June to late August or 
September. You undoubtedly 
already know it, but if you 
don’t, look for a prostrate 
plant almost flattened against 
the ground or ascending to 
several decimeters tall in long 
grass or good soil. Normally 
it is a plant of dry poor soil 
such as unpaved laneways or 
rough ground. 


Potentilla arguta Pursh. Tall Cinquefoil or Glandular Cinquefoil (Potentille acre) 
This species is more common on the Quebec side of the Ottawa River where it is 
pretty well confined to the Gatineau Park escarpment; in Ontario it is at Westport, 
Merrickville, and the Shaw woodlot. The species is widely distributed across the 
continent in dry woods and on prairies. 

The plant is erect, 3-10 dm tall, and is sticky hairy. The leaves are pinnate, those at 
the base of the plant with long petioles; the leaflets 7-11 but fewer in the upper 
leaves, often alternate with minute, sharply toothed leaflets called folioles, hence the 
species name. The white to creamy flowers are nearly 2 cm in diameter, with ovate 
sepals, longer than the bracts and about as long as the petals. The stamens are 
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clustered in 5 groups borne on a thick glandular disk. Achenes are obovoid. striate, 
about 1 mm long, pale brown. 

Potentilla fruticosa L. Shrubby Cinquefoil (Potentille ffutescente) 

It is easy to spot this species because it is a shrub about 2-4 feet tall and has toothless 
pinnately compound leaves (by pinnately I mean the leaflets are borne along a rachis 
as described above). It is found sparsely along the Ottawa River shores above 
Shirleys Bay, preferring the calcareous locations. It is occasionally seen in meadows 
or boggy areas. This species has been used medicinally. 

This is either the same species or one of a group of species that we cultivate in our 
perennial borders. The species is very broad ranging, occurring throughout most of 
the north temperate zone. It is extremely variable, having large or small flowers, 
with colours ranging from yellow and white (var. veitchii) to even reddish. Because 
of this variation, some botanists have recognized several species. Some authors put 
it in the genus Dasipliora. It is this variation which makes it so attractive to 
horticulture. It also flowers for most of our season—persisting until the end of 
September and even into October. It isn’t too choosy either, growing in both loam 
or soil of poor quality, in wet or dry situations; however, it prefers a sunny location. 
You can grow it singly or form it into hedges. A disadvantage is that the stems are 
brittle and easily damaged and when it gets too old it becomes somewhat shabby. 
Then you can either replace them or prune them severely. Our native plant has 
yellow flowers (I’ve not seen white here but I have elsewhere). 

This native shrub is 30-150 cm tall with bark that splits off in thin flakes. The leaves 
have short petioles and are pinnately compound with 3-7 narrowly oblong toothless 
leaflets, the upper ones often united at the base, may be hairy on both sides or even 
silky below. Flowers are 2-3 cm wide (some cultivated forms are much larger), 
solitary or with a few together at the tip of the branches; the petals are up to twice as 
long as the sepals, golden yellow but some cultivated forms are pure white. Bractlets 
between the sepals are much narrower than the sepals. Ovary and achenes are long 
and hairy. 

Potentilla gracilis Dougl. Slender Cinquefoil. 

This is another one of those chiefly prairie species which is supposed to occur in the 
Ottawa valley. There is an old record from Hull (now Gatineau) but because of the 
extensive urbanization, it is unlikely you will come across it. Gleason & Cronquist 
(1968) refer to this species as P. /label liformis Lehm., stating that the name P. 
gracilis is misapplied. Apparently there is a nomenclatural problem here that I do 
not wish to inflict on you. 
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Potentilla intermedia L. Downy Cinquefoil. 

This is another weedy introduction from Europe. Apparently it is native to Russia 
and has become naturalized throughout Europe and eastern North America. 

An erect plant with numerous yellow flowers, up to 1 cm across, borne in 
dichotomous cymes (that is branching two ways). Leaflets are digitate with 5 leaflets 
in the lower part of the plant, often with 3 leaflets in the upper part, soft hairy and 
with a grayish appearance; margins are strongly toothed, the lower part without teeth 
and tapering to the base. The petals are about equal to the sepals. The achenes have 
many longitudinal ridges. Downy Cinquefoil is found along roadsides and in waste 
places as weeds tend to occupy such habitats. 

Potentilla norvegica L. Rough Cinquefoil (Potentille de Norvege) 

Rough Cinquefoil is a common weed throughout the region. But it is also a native 
circumboreal plant with a broad distribution which is obscured by the European 
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introduced phase. Of course the 
name means Norwegian. 

Presumably Linnaeus described it 
from material from Norway, but a 
note attached to the specimen in 
his herbarium is a symbol for 
"eastern Asia.” Habitats include 
roadsides, waste places, fields and 
alike. I planted some in my 
garden to examine them a little 
more closely the next season. 

Rough Cinquefoil is a coarse 
plant, 30-80 cm tall, with a thick 
branched stem, short hairy below 
but with spreading hairs above. 

Leaves digitate with 3 leaflets, 
these, elliptic to broadly obovate, 
about 3-10 cm long with rounded 
teeth. Flowers are about 1 cm 
across, yellow, in cymes, with 
usually 20 stamens. The epicalyx 
members are ovate to lanceolate 
and about equal, the sepals united 
at the base in fruit and about 16 
mm long. Petals are about equal 
to the sepals. The achenes are 
light brown, 1 mm long, flattened 
with longitudinal ridges. 

Potentilla palustris L. Marsh Cinquefoil (Comaret, Argentine rouge) 

Somewhat rare in this area. It is a circumboreal species found in marshes, along 
stream banks, and moist areas. The striking thing about this species is that it has 
somewhat woody prostrate stems rooting in water and it has dark purple flowers. 
The reason for it being rare is that marshes are becoming rare due to the expanding 
urban area and the filling in of many wet areas to construct dwellings and other 
forms of urbanization. Marsh Cinquefoil often forms extensive colonies in marshes 
and fens. Some authors put this species in the genus Comarum because it differs in 
many characters from other cinquefoils. 

This species is decumbent from a woody, rooting base. Leaves pinnate with long 
petioles; leaflets 3-7 coarsely toothed, 5-10 cm long, narrowly oblong to elliptic. 
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Flowers about 2 cm 
across, 1 to many; 
petals purple, shorter 
than the broad calyx 
lobes. Epicalyx bracts 
narrower and shorter 
than the ovate calyx 
lobes. Style lateral on 
the glabrous achenes. 

Po ten til la 
pensylvanica L. 
Prairie Cinquefoil 
(Potentille de 
Pennsylvanie) 

A rare plant in this 
area. It is actually a 
western plant and the 
few records in the 
herbaria probably 
represent 

introductions. But a 
lot of changes have 
taken place with 

respect to urbanization and it may not exist at this point in time. The species is 
typically a northern plant found at James Bay, Thunder Bay, and the Gaspe. 

In case you go looking for it, the stems are erect, ascending or procumbent, 30-50 
cm long, hairy except at the base. The leaves are distinctive, having 5-11 pinnately 
arranged leaflets deeply divided, progressively smaller towards the base. There is a 
stout taproot if you happen to dig the plant up. The flowers are borne in compact 
cymes only a few centimetres thick. Sepals are about equal in length to the bracts 
and equal or slightly shorter than the yellow petals. The style is about 1 mm long, 
glandular and thick at the base. Flowers in summer. 

Potentilla recta L. Rough-fruited Cinquefoil (Potentille dressee) 

A common weed of fields but oddly enough some fields don’t seem to have them. I 
have grown this species in my garden and to me it is a handsome subject, but not 
everyone would agree because it is considered a weed. 

A stiffly erect or ascending plant, 40-80 cm tall, with very large sulfur yellow 
flowers up to 2.5 cm in diameter. The epicalyx lobes are almost as long as the 
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petals. The lower palmate leaves have 5-7 coarsely toothed, narrowly oblanceolate 
leaflets, with strong divergent teeth. Achenes are striate. 

Potentilla simplex Michx. Common Cinquefoil (Potentille simple) 

I just love this plant. So much so that I transferred some to my garden where it 
forms a beautiful groundcover. Watch it though, it is somewhat aggressive. 



An erect plant at about 10 cm long, becomes prostrate when 40-69 cm long and 
begins forming mats. The stems arise from a short bulb-like rhizome; roots at the 
tips. The internodes are long. Leaves are digitate, with up to 5 leaflets; leaflets are 
oblanceolate to elliptic, several centimetres long and toothed in the upper part. 
Flowers are yellow, 10-15 cm wide, borne singly from the leaf axils, flowers in June 
and into July. 

Potentilla tridentata Ait. Three-toothed Cinquefoil (Potentille tridentee) 

A beautiful little white-flowered cinquefoil, quite common down east. I saw it at 
Longue Pointe de Mingan on the north shore of the St. Lawrence where it literally 
blanketed sandy open places. But it is a different story here in Ottawa. I first saw it 
on King Mountain, Gatineau Park, where the late Erling Porsild showed me a colony 
on the rocks below the lookout. It is a bit precarious to go down to see it as it grows 
in rock crevices. Subsequently it has been found at several places in similar habitat 
along the escarpment. It is easily recognized by the three-toothed leaflets and the 
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white flowers. All the other 
cinquefoils have either red ( P. 
palustris ) or yellow flowers. 

Now enjoy the cinquefoils. Do 
not regard them as weeds. There 
is an aesthetic side to plant study 
and I believe these plants merit 
your admiration 
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Eastern Grey Squirrels at the FWG 

Christine Hanrahan 


Introduction 



Underneath the BYGfeeder. Photo by Christine Hanrahan. 


Eastern grey 
squirrels (Sciurus 
carolinensis) may be, 
if not the most 
ubiquitous, certainly 
the most visible 
animal in our towns 
and cities, in eastern 
North America. So 
closely associated 
are they with urban 
areas that it comes as 
a surprise for many 
to also find them in 
more natural settings. 
These animals are 
definitely ingenious. 
Anyone who has 
maintained a bird 
feeder and tried to 


keep squirrels away knows this, as even'squirrel proof’ feeders are often no match 
for these animals. They are adaptable and creative in their use of both food and 
shelter, and it is these qualities, endearing to some of us, that also makes them 
unwelcome to others. Perhaps one of the biggest reasons they are disliked is simply 
that they are common. As a species we appear to devalue the ordinary in life and 
emphasize the rare or unusual. This is too bad, for a creature as ‘common’ as the 
grey squirrel can make a fascinating subject of study. 


Habits 

One of the largest tree squirrels in eastern North America, greys weigh in at about 
500-520g (Banfield 1974, Forsyth 1985). They are roughly 50 cm in length, half of 
that being tail. And the grey’s tail is very important to their overall health and well¬ 
being. Not only does it help them balance in the most precarious of places (running 
along hydro wires, for example), but as Woods (1980) says “it also serves a number 
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of other purposes, acting as a parachute, a signal flag, a sunshade/umbrella, and a 
warm wrap." Around my house in the winter of 2007, were several squirrels with 
completely naked tails, although their coat looked healthy. 

This species, like others of the squirrel family at Fletcher Wildlife Garden (FWG), is 
diurnal, with greatest activity early in the morning and late afternoon. However, in 
late summer and fall they are busy all day searching for and caching food, to tide 
them through the coming winter. 

Grey squirrels have a melanistic (black) colour phase, which gives rise to the 
mistaken belief that they are two different species. Banfield (1974) suggests that 
there must be a reason why more of the grey squirrels in the northern part of the 
range are black while those in the southern part are usually grey. He speculates that 
the gene for the melanistic phase “ must carry with it some unknown northern 
adaptation .” Forsyth (1985) adds that perhaps the black coat “ acts as a kind of 
solar heater." In the southern US there are very few black squirrels and sources 
from the southern states consider the melanistic phase rare to non-existent. In the 
times I’ve travelled through the south, I can't recall ever seeing a melanistic grey 
squirrel. There are further colour variations, with some grey squirrels sporting a 
reddish cast to their coats, some black phase ones with an almost auburn pelage, and 
some black animals with red tails. 

The grey squirrel’s natural habitat is deciduous woodlands, particularly those rich 
with nut trees such as oaks ( Quercus sp.) and beech ( Fagus grandifolia). They have 
readily adapted to urban settings such as backyards and parks, and are the one 
wildlife species known by almost everyone. Native to eastern North America, this 
species was introduced out west in the early years of the 20 lh century, and is now 
quite common in BC’s Lower Mainland. It has also been introduced into Britain, to 
the detriment of the native red squirrel (Sciurus vulgaris) which has been reduced to 
small, isolated populations. Here in Ottawa, the Eastern Grey Squirrel is near the 
northern limit of its range. 

Although adept on the ground, grey squirrels are primarily arboreal. They are 
remarkably acrobatic and leap through the air. from tree to tree, with the greatest of 
ease! Every so often, however, they miscalculate and fall, landing sometimes with 
quite a thump. I’ve watched them pick themselves up in one swift, graceful 
movement and scurry up the tree in double-quick time. Occasionally they remain 
immobile for a few seconds, perhaps momentarily stunned. They are also very good 
at climbing buildings, particularly those made of brick which gives them a good 
surface to grip. 
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This species is 
almost as vocal 
as the red 
squirrel 
(Tamiasciurus 
hudsonicus), 
and when they 
get going they 
can raise a 
ruckus. They 
have a wide 
range of 
vocalizations, 
some very soft, 
some only 
given under 
certain 
conditions. 

The most 


commonly Grey squirrel with acorn. Photo by C. Hanrahan. 

heard sounds 

are a sort of ‘clicking’ given when agitated, and what Woods (1980) describes fairly 
accurately as “a series of rasping whicks.” Next time you hear either of these 
sounds, watch the squirrel. You’ll see that not only does its tail flick furiously but its 
whole body may vibrate with agitation. Surely this behaviour gave rise to the term 
“squirrelly” to describe someone acting in an irrational, agitated or odd manner. 


Grey squirrels are great tree-planters. While they manage to find many of their 
cached seeds and nuts, many more remain undiscovered, becoming the source of 
new trees. We certainly benefit from their tree planting activities at FWG. Many 
new Red Oaks are popping up all over the place, and thanks to them, our walnut 
trees have substantially increased in number. Between 2002 and 2004 an inventory 
was done of the walnut and butternut trees at FWG (Crook 2004). Forty-three trees 
were found (11 butternut; 33 w alnut). In the summer of 2006, another inventory was 
done. While five new butternut trees were found, an astonishing 33 additional 
walnut trees were located, doubling the number since the last inventory (Belair 
2006). 


The biggest threat to grey squirrels is humans. Hunters shoot millions each year, 
usually for ‘sport’ or their fur. but sometimes for food, particularly in the southern 
states. Cars kill thousands annually along our roads in the Ottawa Valley, and 
elsewhere. At the FWG, dogs, foxes ( Vulpes vulpes), and raptors are the biggest 
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predators, although in other areas, raccoons (Procyon lotor), mink (Mustela vison) 
and weasel (Mustelidae) will also take them. 

Territory 

According to several sources, the size of the grey squirrel’s home range depends on 
sex. That is, females are said to occupy “ home ranges of approximately five to 
fifteen acres" (2 to 6 ha) and males “ between fifty to fifty-five acres" (20-22 ha), 
particularly in summer months (Banfield 1 974). Population density is considered to 
be, on average, “30 to 75 animals per hundred acres ” (40.5 ha) (IBID). Woods 
(1980) suggests that suitable habitat may have one squirrel per hectare. But clearly a 
number of other factors influence density and home ranges. 

There are perhaps between 10-12 grey squirrels at the FWG, with a temporary 
summer increase when the young emerge. Using Woods’ estimate, this gives an 
average of about one squirrel per 'A ha on our 5 ha site. In some years, numbers 
seem considerably less than this, occasionally higher. In my notebooks for 2003 and 
early 2004, I noted the scarcity of grey squirrels that fall and winter and the almost 
daily presence of foxes. FWG volunteers several times saw a fox kill and drag away 
a grey squirrel. No surprise then, the dearth of squirrels during that period. 

Food sources at FWG while ample will fluctuate, and competition with other 
animals, in particular red squirrels, can be a factor influencing numbers in the 
garden. However, with the Arboretum right next door, there is definitely an ebb and 
flow between that site and ours. 

Feeding Habits 

Like many Sciuridae, grey squirrels are omnivores, and although their preferred food 
is nuts, their diet is varied and seasonal. They will occasionally take birds’ eggs and 
insects, but it seems that instances of these squirrels actually preying on birds or 
animals are very rare. In 1993, Steven Faccio (1996) reported finding a grey squirrel 
attacking an eastern chipmunk ( Tamias striatus) in Massachusetts. Faccio says 
“Since l did not witness the initial encounter Ido not know if the squirrel activelv 
pursued the chipmunk or preyed on it opportunistically." He notes that other food 
sources were abundant at the time. He observed the grey squirrel carry the 
chipmunk into its drey and a short time later noticed what appeared to be the 
chipmunk’s head fall to the ground, followed by the squirrel which immediately 
retrieved it. In 1997, Perri Eason (1998) noticed a grey squirrel watching House 
Finches (Carpodacus mexicanus). Shortly thereafter, it leaped onto a finch, bit it on 
the back of the head or neck and then sat with the bird in its mouth. Eventually the 
squirrel " carried its prey to one o f the lowest branches of the tree . . . and ate the 
finch." Once again, it appeared that there was ample food around for the squirrel. 
Eason (1 998) states that his account “appears to he the first recorded observation of 
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a Gray Squirrel capturing a fully flighted bird and consuming it." Are these 
occurrences isolated incidences? It is difficult to say, but in all the years of squirrel 
watching I have never seen any behave in a predatory manner toward birds or 
smaller mammals. However, it should not be too surprising if these animals take 
advantage when opportunities present, to supplement their usual diet with protein. 

Greys will often gnaw on bones for calcium and when 1 lived in an area of the city 
that had both grey and red squirrels, I frequently saw both species chewing on old 
bones left by my dog on the back deck. Banfield (1974) notes that females are 
reported to “ carry bones to their nest to eat during pregnancy, possibly because of a 
deficiency of calcium." 

Summer, and 
especially fall, are 
times of plenty with 
nuts, berries and seeds 
in good supply. 

Spring and winter, 
however, can be lean 
and this is when they 
resort to other less 
favoured and no doubt 
less nutritious food, to 
stay alive. 

At FWG, I have 
watched them eating 
samaras (keys) of 
Manitoba Maple 
(Acer negundo), Amur 
Maple (Acer ginnala), 
and Norway Maple 

(Acer platanoides). I’ve also observed them eating crabapples (Malus spp.), birch 
catkins (Betula sp.). Staghorn Sumac seeds (Rhus typhina), acorns of Red Oak 
(Quercus rubra). Black Walnuts (Juglans nigra). Butternuts (Juglans cinerea), and 
spruce cones (Picea spp.), as well as wild grapes (Vitis riparia). In the Arboretum 
I’ve noticed grey squirrels gorging on buckeye nuts (Aesculus sp.) and the fruit of 
Ussurian pears ( Pyrus ussuriensis). They will also eat the bark of various trees. 
Several times I’ve noticed grey squirrels eating mushrooms and polypores, including 
those growing on a corktree (Phellodendron sp.) in the Arboretum. 
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In spring, when seeds and fruit are lacking, the buds and, later, the flowers of many 
of the above trees and shrubs provide sustenance. 

As with most animals in the wild, population density of grey squirrels is tied in part 
to food supplies; their favoured food, walnuts, butternuts and acorns do not produce 
abundant crops every year. When these sources are low, squirrels must find other 
food locally, disperse to other areas, or starve. And even if they don’t starve, a poor 
quality diet will leave them susceptible to disease and parasites. At such times, there 
are too many animals for the available food. However, in urban areas where bird 
feeders are common and a wide variety of other shrubs and trees grow, cyclical 
reduction of some food sources probably does not have the same impact. 

Reproduction 

Grey squirrels can have two litters a year with an average of 2-4 young born each 
time, but Forsyth (1985) believes that not all females breed twice. At the FWG and 
Arboretum 1 begin noticing young squirrels around early June. If there is a second 
litter, I confess I haven’t noticed, although by late summer I’m usually focussed on 
other things. 

Much has been written over the years about the natal site of the grey squirrel. Some 
sources indicate that cavities are used exclusively, others say leafy nests or dreys. It 
is most likely that the female squirrel prefers cavities, which are safer, drier and 
warmer, but not always available. When this is the case, the familiar leafy nests high 
up in trees are used. I’ve examined a number of them over the years, and have found 
them quite substantial and heavy. They are usually well made of tightly packed 
leaves, and lined with a variety of shredded material including vines and grasses, 
often with a mass of twigs on the bottom. They look like they would provide a 
warm, cosy nest to raise young. If possible, they will utilize an abandoned crow’s 
nest, adding twigs to the structure and then building their dreys on top. This gives 
them an even more secure platform. But when stick nests are not available, they will 
lodge their dreys in the forks of trees to help hold them in place. Both deciduous 
and coniferous trees are used, but around the FWG, most are in deciduous trees, 
while the red squirrels take over the conifers. 

t 

Forsyth (1985) comments that an individual "may build several nests at different 
locations and move to them as food distributions shift." It is not uncommon to find 
two dreys in the same tree, or several in the same general area, at FWG and in the 
Arboretum. 1 used to think that one was an old, unused one, the other a newer 
model, but perhaps not. 

Tree cavities big enough for grey squirrels, are typically found in relatively mature 
trees. At the FWG, trees are generally younger (smaller) than in the Arboretum, and 
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cavities are fewer. However, if there are bird boxes large enough, grey squirrels will 
sometimes use these. I’ve been able to look at only a few grey squirrel cavities. 
Those I have seen, have been thickly lined with quantities of leaves mixed with some 
grass and strips of bark. 

Many young squirrels die soon after leaving the nest, falling prey to automobiles, 
dogs, and other predators. A long time ago I read that approximately 80% of all 
wildlife species die before reaching maturity. No doubt this figure is pretty accurate 
for grey squirrels too. 

Interestingly, this species, if it escapes predators, cars, or starvation, can apparently 
live quite a long time in the wild, up to six years, sometimes considerably more 
(Forsyth 1985). This contrasts with the eastern chipmunk ( Tamias striatus) and red 
squirrel who may live one to three years. 


Winter 

Winter is a time 
of hardship for so 
many animals that 
you wonder why 
they don’t just 
pack it in and 
hibernate for the 
duration. Grey 
squirrels, like 
their smaller 
cousin the red, are 
active all winter, 
although they may 
stay inside their 
dens or nests for a 
few days in really 
bad weather. 

They prepare for the frigid days to come by packing on the fat, growing a thicker 
coat and stockpiling food. Unlike red squirrels, they don’t hoard their food in one 
spot, instead dispersing it across a wide area, a method called "scatter-hoarding.’ 

The sight of grey squirrels industriously digging a small hole, depositing the nut, and 
then carefully patting the earth back into place is so familiar as to elicit no comment. 
Yet this is a remarkable activity and an act of faith. How does the squirrel know 
where that particular nut is buried in such a large area? We would have trouble 



In the snow, FWG. Photo by C. Hanrahan. 
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relocating it again without resorting to flagging tape, a GPS, or some other method. 
So, how do they do it? Considering how vital it is to their winter survival, relocating 
these nuts has to be more than chance. It seems that greys have a very highly 
developed sense of smell which enables them to sniff out these stores, even under the 
snow (Banfield 1974, Lawniczak 2002). However, as we saw above, not all nuts are 
found again, and those left buried are the squirrels’ contribution to tree planting 
initiatives. Small scrapings or holes in the earth, or soil-covered holes in the snow 
are a sign that a squirrel has been busy digging up its food. 

Because they cannot stockpile, or ‘squirrel away’ the quantities of food necessary to 
see them through the winter or relocate every single food item, squirrels face lean 
times before winter ends. In the wild, starvation can strike, one way nature keeps the 
population in check. With other food scarce, they will feed on the bark and twigs of 
trees, in particular maples and sumac. We’ve noticed this at the FWG. Our bird 
feeders are modified to prevent squirrels from using them, but seed scattered by 
birds provides a certain amount of food. 

In addition to having an adequate food supply, a warm shelter is vitally important for 
surviving cold weather. In late summer through fall, grey squirrels begin working on 
their dreys. They often refurbish the ones used in summer, but will also construct 
new ones, especially if their old ones have fallen down or been removed. They will 
nip off branches complete with leaves and incorporate into the nest, but more often 
they gather fallen leaves. 

Some sources state that dreys are built and used only in the summer. However, this 
is definitely not true. As noted above, greys will build or refurbish the leafy nests 
before winter and occupy them throughout the cold months. For a couple of years 
there was a drey at eye level, right outside my window. All winter 1 could watch two 
or three squirrels coming and going from the nest. In late December, 2006. I saw a 
grey squirrel busily adding leaves to its drey in the Ash Woods at FWG. A few days 
after, a couple of squirrels entered the same drey and remained there over a period of 
some weeks at least. 

Cavities certainly offer more protection from the elements at all seasons, especially 
in winter, but are not always available. As noted above, the FWG has very few good 
cavity trees, but they are plentiful in the Arboretum. I often see grey squirrels using 
these cavities. One winter day, perhaps six years ago, I was amused by three grey 
squirrels climbing a tree, nose to tail and vanishing into a tree hole, one after the 
other, as if linked by an invisible rope. They looked so purposeful, not in a hurry, 
but intent on where they were going. 
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Grey squirrels are intriguing little animals. If you have any stories to share about 

these creatures. I’d enjoy hearing. Please email me at vanessa@magma.ca. 
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OFNC Bird Records Sub-committee 
Activities 2007 


Ken Allison 

The Bird Records Sub-committee is responsible for the integrity of the occurrence 
data maintained and disseminated by the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club. The Sub¬ 
committee actively solicits reports for this purpose, decides which occurrences are 
sufficiently documented and merit being included in “A Birder’s Checklist of 
Ottawa” which is published by the OFNC. 

The Sub-committee encourages documentation of any sighting, within the 50 km 
radius (the Peace Tower being the centre point), of a bird species not in the 1993 
edition of “A Birder’s Checklist of Ottawa.” An article on pain-free preparation of 
reports is available on the Club web-site at: www.ofnc.ca/birding/rarebirds.html. 
This link also provides a short list of rarer species, already on the Checklist, yet 
deserving documentation. Finally, documentation is desired for many out of season 
occurrences. If you have an observation that falls outside the distribution on the 
Checklist, please call 613-860-9000 and report it to the status line. This will ensure 
that someone will call you back and discuss your find with you. 

The Sub-committee members for 2007 were: 

Gordon Pringle Chair 

Ken Allison - Recording Secretary 

Jacques Bouvier 

David Britton 

Bruce DiLabio (alternate) 

Bernie Ladouceur (alternate) 

Christina Lewis 
Bev McBride 
Larry N eily 
Jeff Skevington 
Daniel St-Hilaire 
Mike Tate (alternate) 

Chris Traynor (alternate) 
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Brief Summation of Activities of Sub-committee for 2007 

The Sub-committee held three meetings during 2007. The first was in January to 
review the Christmas Bird Count data prior to release. The June and December 
meetings were held to review Rare Bird Reports. The results are listed below. 

Reports are arranged by English and scientific names following the Seventh Edition 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union Check-list of North American Birds 
(American Ornithologist’s Union 1998) and its 44' h supplement (American 
Ornithologists’ Union 2003). 

The Sub-committee has made every effort to verify documentation prior to 
acceptance and publication of a record, but there are still possibilities of errors or 
omissions. The Sub-committee welcomes written communications which would 
either correct or reinforce any record. These may be forwarded to: 

OFNC 

PO Box 35069, Westgate P.O. 

Ottawa, Ont. 

K.1Z 1A2 


ACCEPTED REPORTS 

Accepted reports include new reports as well as deferred ones where new 
documentation or evidence is now available. The Report Writer’s Name(s) is 
underlined and the Finder’s Name(s), when known, is in italics. 


Ross’s Goose 

2005 


Chen rossii 

October 23, Ontario, Ottawa, Burnside Pit: Christina Lewis , 
Gerard Phillips. Photos available. 


Cackling Goose Branta hutchinsii 

2005 - October 23, Ontario, Ottawa, Burnside Pit; Gerard Phillips . Photo 
record. 

2005 - December 3, Ontario, Ottawa, Andrew Haydon Park; Christina 

Lewis, Tony Beck. Photo available. 


Barrow’s x Common Goldeneye Bucephala clangula x islandica 

2005 - November 27. Ontario. Ottawa. Rideau Tennis Club: Christina 
Lewis . Bruce Di Labio. 


Eared Grebe 

2001 


Podiceps nigricollis 

- September 1, Ontario, Prescott-Russell Co., Casselman Lagoons; 
Christina Lewis. 
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2007 - October 22, Ontario, Prescott-Russell Co., Alfred Lagoons; 

Christina Lewis . Photos available. Six individuals were present 
from September 27, 2007 with two individuals still reported on 
October 31, 2007. 

American White Pelican Pelecanus erythrorhynchos 

2007 - June 2, Quebec, Gatineau, Gatineau River; Mario Jacob. 

Photo record. 


Double-crested Cormorant Phalacrocorax auritus 

2006 - June 9, Quebec, Gatineau, Lemieux Island; Christina Lewis . 
Photos available; first confirmed breeding record. 


Little Blue Heron Egretta caerulea 

2006 - August 14. Ontario. Prescott-Russell Co.; Jacques Bouvier. Dave 
Moore. Photos available. 


Cattle Egret Bulbulcus ibis 

2006 - October 3, Ontario, Prescott-Russell Co.. Casselman; Jacques 
Bouvier . Christina Lewis. Marc Denis', Photos available. Still 
present on October 5, 2006. 


Glossy Ibis 

2007 

2007 


Plegadis falcinellus 

- May 20, Ontario, Prescott-Russell Co., Casselman Sewage 
Lagoons; Christina Lewis . 

- May 23, Ontario, Prescott-Russell Co., Winchester Lagoons; 
David Britton. 


Red-tailed Hawk Buteo jamaicensis (dark phase) 

2004 - February 14, Quebec, Gatineau airport; Bruce Squirrel . Andre 

Cloutier. Photos available. Bird was seen again in October, 2005. 
Photo available. 

Gyrfalcon Falco rusticolus 

2005 - January 13, Ontario, Ottawa, near corner of Kinburn Side Road 

and #41 7; J. Rvan Zimmerline . 

Western Sandpiper Calidris mauri 

2006 - September 4. Ontario. Ottawa. Shirleys Bay; Robert Bracken . 
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Wilson’s Phalarope Phalaropus tricolor 

2007 - October 21, Ontario, Prescott-Russell Co., Casselman Sewage 

Lagoons; Christina Lewis . Robert Bracken ; late record. 

California Gull Larus californicus 

2005 - March 28, Quebec, Gatineau, Parc Brebeuf; Gilles Seutin . Chris 
Rimmer . Frederic Bedard. Still present on March 31,2005. 

Arctic Tern Sterna paradisaea 

2007 - May 27, Ontario, Ottawa. Deschenes Rapids: Christina Lewis . 

Parasitic Jaeger Stercorarius parasiticus 

2005 - September 17, Ontario, Ottawa, Shirleys Bay; Christina Lewis . 
Bruce Di Labio. 

Long-tailed Jaeger Stercorarius longicaudus 

2007 - August 11. Ontario. Ottawa. Ottawa Beach; Bev McBride. Ken 
Allison . Christina Lewis . Daniel Cadieux, Wayne Wood, Steven 
Steven. Photos available. 

Townsend's Solitaire Myadestes townsendi 

2006- February 21, Ontario, Kars; Rubbv Neville . Photos available. Last 
reported from a nearby location on April 1,2006. 

Varied Thrush Ixoreus naevius 

2005 - April 2. Quebec. St-Malo. Gatineau: Gilles Seutin . 

Blue-winged Warbler Vermivora pinus 

2007 - May 15, Ontario, Ottawa, Innis Point Bird Observatory; Kerry 
McGuire : Photo record of bird in hand. 

Yellow-throated Warbler Dendroica dominica 

1999 - October 15, Ontario, Ottawa, Billings Bridge; Christina Lewis . 
Colin Rogers. 

Prothonotary W arbler Protonaria citrea 

2007 - May 28. Ontario. Ottawa. Clearview Avenue: Blvth Robertson . 

Paul Matthews . Tony Beck; photo available. Still present on May 
29, 2007. 
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Connecticut Warbler Oporornis agilis 

2006 - September 8. Ontario. Prescott-Russell Co.. Larose Forest; Ken 
Allison . 

Wilson’s Warbler Wilsonia canadensis 

2006 - June 28, Quebec, Gatineau, Ramsay Lake; Christina Lewis . 

Spotted Towhee Pipilo maculatus 

2007 - Winter, Quebec, Gatineau, 44 rue de Vendome; Gordon Pringle . 

Photo record. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus 

2006 - January 13. Ontario. Forest Park: Bruce Pi Labio . Photo record. 

UNACCEPTED REPORTS 

Origin uncertain 

In these cases, the documentation left no doubt about the identity of the bird, but 
there are reasons for considering the origin suspect. In all cases, if new information 
is received that might suggest wild origin, these reports will be revisited. 

Whooping Crane Grus americana 

2007 - May 16, Ontario, Ottawa, Corkstown Road; Tony Beck . George 

Spearman, Helen Spearman. Photo record. This bird is known to 
be from a released flock. 

UNACCEPTED REPORTS 
Identification uncertain 

In these cases the documentation submitted for the following report(s) was found not 
to contain enough detail to rule out another species of bird. It is very unfortunate 
that, in most of these cases, the species involved are readily identifiable and there is 
every probability that these birds were correctly identified. Good examples are 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, Black Vulture and Glossy Ibis. However, when 
completing a Rare Bird Report, it is important to remember that no bird is 
unmistakable! Please do not say that it was obviously a certain species. Remember 
that the purpose of the Rare Bird Report is to document the occurrence for the 
future, when your local reputation and other circumstances will be long forgotten. 
Even with the most distinctive species it is necessary to provide some detail, 
especially size, colour, bill shape, behaviour, etc.; the Sub-Committee has received 
reports for Glossy Ibis that did not mention the curved bill! Please also include 
information on how your bird differed from possible similar species. For example. 
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Scissor-tailed Flycatcher must be sufficiently described to eliminate Fork-tailed 
Flycatcher, and Glossy Ibis must be carefully separated from White-faced Ibis. In all 
cases, if additional documentation is received, these reports will be revisited. 

2007 - Western Sandpiper ( Calidris mauri), September 30, Quebec, Quyon. 

- Baltimore Oriole ( Icterus galbula), October 21, Ontario, Ottawa, Upper 
Dwyer Hill Rd. near County Rd. 49. 75 birds over 30 minutes streaming 
in a migrating flock of other species. 

2005 - Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (Tyrannus forficatus), August 7, Ontario, 

Ottawa, Ottawa Airport. 

2003 - Glossy Ibis ( Plegadis falcinellus). May 3, Ontario, Ottawa, National 

Equestrian Park. 

- Glossy Ibis (Plegadis falcinellus ), May 16, Ontario, Ottawa, National 
Equestrian Park. 

2002 - Black Vulture (Coragyps atratus), April 27, Ontario, Ottawa, Mer Bleue. 

- Eurasian Collared-Dove (Streptopelia decaocto), June 2, Ontario, Ottawa. 
Blackburn Hamlet. 

1988 - Mute Swan ( Cygnus olor), October 10, Ontario, Ottawa, Stony Swamp. 

Photo record. Accepted as Swan (Cygnus sp. ). 

Archival work 

There are 16 species on the Ottawa Checklist (2002 ed.) that do not have a 
corresponding report on file. This causes confusion when working with the records 
database and files. Bernie Ladouceur is working to fill out a report form with the 
relevant dates, names, photo duplicate numbers, source citations, etc., for these 
records to formalize them. These species include Audubon’s Shearwater, Wilson’s 
Storm-Petrel, Band-rumped Storm-Petrel, American White Pelican, Fulvous 
Whistling-Duck, Mute Swan, Swallow-tailed Kite, Swainson’s Hawk, King Rail, 
Atlantic Puffin, Barn Owl, Fieldfare, Louisiana Waterthrush, Western Meadowlark, 
Dovekie and Little Stint. 

With the cooperation of Michel Gosselin at the Canadian Museum of Nature, Bernie 
and Colin Bowen are working to get digital shots of bird specimens collected in the 
Ottawa area, including their labels. 

Ontario Bird Records Committee (OBRC) 

This year we established protocols for our treatment of OBRC reportable species. It 
was decided that we will automatically forward to OBRC any reports we receive for 
species on the provincial review list as soon as we have sufficient information 
available for a decision to be made. If the OBRC disagrees with our assessment of a 
report, we will re-consider our opinion, but we will not “force” agreement with their 
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determination. If we cannot agree on a local report that includes adequate 
information, we will submit it to outside experts for their opinion. 


NEEDED REPORTS: 

The following birds were reported to the Bird Status Line or came to the attention of 
the Bird Records Sub-committee in other ways, but have not been documented. If 
anyone can provide a report or field notes, or has photographs of any of these birds, 
it would be very useful to have copies on file. 


May 28-29, 2000. 

May 13, 2004. 

May 17, 2004. 

Jul 17, 2005. 

Sep 24, 2005, Shirleys Bay. 

Sep 30, 2006, Andrew Haydon Park. 
Jun 4, 2005. 

May 02, 2007. 

May 25, 2006. 

May 16, 2006. 

May 16, 2006. 

August 19, 2006. 

April 20, 2003, Cedarview Rd. 

May 6, 2006, Trimm Rd. 


Yellow-breasted Chat: 
Louisiana Waterthrush: 
Western Sandpiper: 
Western Sandpiper: 
Yellow-throated Warbler: 
Pomarine Jaeger: 
Louisiana Waterthrush: 
Louisiana Waterthrush: 
Arctic Tern: 

Blue-winged W arbler: 
Brewster's Warbler: 
Connecticut Warbler: 
Barnacle Goose: 

Barnacle Goose: 


Status of Barnacle Goose in eastern Ontario 

In the Fall of 2005 a Barnacle Goose, banded in Great Britain, was shot by a hunter 
near Hawkesbury. This was not a formal report. It is being filed without a vote for 
background information when considering other Barnacle Goose records. It was 
decided that previous records for this species should be reconsidered. In the past all 
have been left as of "uncertain origin”. If anyone has notes on previous occurrences 
of Barnacle Goose within the 50 km circle, the Sub-Committee would like to review 
them in light of this proven occurrence of a wild bird very close to Ottawa. 
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Bailie Birdathon Summary 2008 

Eve Ticknor 

This was certainly an interesting search for bird species this year. Although I love a 
cool slow spring, it meant a slow migration, especially for finding warblers. I did 
find some but one by one, unlike past years where 1 could count on known pockets. 
Also the change in weather had me changing my route several times. It also changed 
my timing, from doing my birdathon on Saturday, to partly Friday and partly 
Saturday to try to avoid the rain. And in the end. I did better than I had thought with 
127 species, pretty close to my record of 131. 

I started out in Vermont somewhere between Burlington and Shelburne the afternoon 
of Friday May 16 and ended up at Wickham Marsh 24 hours later, foregoing 
midnight hours. Fortunately the rain forecast for much of my search time never 
happened. 

As I said, I started out in Vermont after doing errands. My first bird was a Fish 
Crow near Red Rocks Park. I continued on, picking up birds here and there until 
getting on the ferry at Charlotte for Essex. Several birds such as Tufted Titmouse 
were near my mother’s house there. The following morning, up at 5:30am, 1 headed 
south, passing through Westport where I found three Bonaparte’s Gulls amongst 
several Ring-billed Gulls. A Common Loon and some Red-breasted Mergansers 
were in the small cove at Camp Dudley. As I arrived at the bridge at Crown Point, 1 
decided to hit Dead Creek Wildlife Management Area first and to give Mike and his 
pals at the Crown Point Banding station time to get up (!) before 1 would visit there. 

At Dead Creek I found not only more species but birders doing a birdathon for 
Vermont! I also had a flyover of a Peregrine Falcon! Once I was finished there, I 
headed back to Crown Point. Walking around the site didn’t bring much and Mike 
said it had been rather quiet all week. 1 finally had a Blackpoll Warbler in the 
bushes while nearing my car. It was back to Vermont to check out the Farrell access 
for Dead Creek, and on to the Otter Creek area. 

Once again I crossed the lake on the ferry from Charlotte but this time 1 drove north 
to Noblcwood. Unfortunately I found little there, probably due to the late hour and 
some boys running around and being loud. Little shore there made for no shore- 
birds. As time was running out, I decided to make my last stop at Wickham Marsh. 

A lovely Marsh Wren was singing in front of me at the clearing. He would hop to 
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the top of a reed, and sing while sliding down. Soon he would appear again, and 
again. I met a nice couple and their dog there. While showing the man a Common 
Yellowthroat, I suddenly heard my last bird, one I had been hoping for all day, a 
Black-throated Green Warbler! 

It wasn’t until much later that I totalled my list and was surprised to find it so close 
to my past record, in spite of finding some a difficult task. 

My list follows here: 


Canada Goose 
Wood Duck 
Mallard 

Green-winged Teal 
Hooded Merganser 
Common Merganser 
Red-breasted Merganser 
Ring-necked Pheasant 
Ruffed Grouse 
Wild Turkey 
Common Loon 
Double-crested Cormorant 
American Bittern 
Great Blue Heron 
Cattle Egret 

Black-crowned Night Heron 

Turkey Vulture 

Osprey 

Bald Eagle 

Northern Harrier 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

Broad-winged Hawk 

Red-tailed Hawk 

American Kestrel 

Peregrine Falcon 

Virginia Rail 

Sora 

Killdeer 

Spotted Sandpiper 
Solitairy Sandpiper 
Greater Yellowlegs 


Lesser Yellowlegs 
Sanderling 

Semipalmated Sandpiper 
Least Sandpiper 
Wilson’s Snipe 
Bonaparte’s Gull 
Ring-billed Gull 
Herring Gull 
Great Black-backed Gull 
Caspian Tern 
Rock Pigeon 
Mourning Dove 
Great Horned Owl 
Chimney Swift 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
Belted Kingfisher 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
Downy Woodpecker 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Northern Flicker 
Pileated Woodpecker 
Eastern Wood-Peewee 
Least Flycatcher 
Eastern Phoebe 
Great Crested Flycatcher 
Eastern Kingbird 
Yellow-throated Vireo 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Blue Jay 
American Crow 
Fish Crow 
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Horned Lark 

Tree Swallow 

Bank Swallow 

Cliff Swallow 

Barn Swallow 

Black-capped Chickadee 

Boreal Chickadee 

Tufted T itmouse 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

House Wren 

Winter Wren 

Marsh Wren 

Eastern Bluebird 

Veery 

Hermit Thrush 
Wood Thrush 
American Robin 
Gray Catbird 
Brown Thrasher 
European Starling 
American Pipit 
Cedar Waxwing 
Nashville Warbler 
Northern Parula 
Yellow Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Yellow-rumped Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Pine Warbler 
Palm Warbler 


Blackpoll Warbler 
Black-and-White Warbler 
American Warbler 
Ovenbird 

Northern Waterthrush 
Common Yellowthroat 
Scarlet Tanager 
Chipping Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 
Savannah Sparrow 
Song Sparrow 
Lincoln’s Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
Dark-eyed Junco 
Northern Cardinal 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 
Bobolink 

Red-winged Blackbird 
Eastern Meadowlark 
Common Grackle 
Brown-headed Cowbird 
Orchard Oriole 
Baltimore Oriole 
Purple Finch 
House Finch 
Pine Siskin 
American Goldfinch 
Evening Grosbeak 
House Sparrow 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (613-722-3050). 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don 7 hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips wilt 
be open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential on 
all binding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (Payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists ' Club) 
to Box 35069, Westgate P.O., Ottawa, Ontario, K1Z IA2, at least ten days in 
advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of the 
outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not have to 
wait to the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due to low 
registration. In order for the Club to offer a bus trip, we need just over 33 people to 
register. If fewer than 30 register, we have the option of cancelling the trip or 
increasing the cost. Such decisions must be done a week in advance so we 
encourage anyone who is interested in any bus trip to register as early as possible. 
We also wish to discourage postponing the actual payment of bus fees until the day 
of the event. 

EVENTS A T THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NA TURE: The Club is grateful to 
the Museum for their cooperation, and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Monthly meetings are held in The Discovery Zone Theatre on 
the 4 ,h Floor. Attendees may have to pay $5 parking per vehicle. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 613-860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings use the 613-860-9000 
number and stay on the line. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee 
and is available to members and non-members. 
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Tuesday 
8 July 
9:30 a.m. 

Rain date: 
Thursday 
10 July 


Saturday 
12 July 
9:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
20 July 
7:30 a.m. 
to 

about 

noon 


BUTTERFLIES OF LAROSE FOREST 

Leader: Peter Hall and Christine Hanrahan 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden off Prince of Wales Drive. 

Larose Forest, 40 minutes east of Ottawa, has a tremendous variety 
of butterflies. In recent years, Delaware, Dion, and Broad-winged 
Skippers have been found, as well as many other species. Join 
Peter Hall, co-author of the Butterflies of Canada, for a leisurely 
stroll along some of the forest trails that have proven especially 
good for butterflies. Bring insect repellent, lunch, and water. The 
trip will last approximately 3 hours. The trip is limited to 15 
participants. PLEASE REGISTER WITH THE CLUB 
NUMBER 613-722-3050. 


THE PERTH DRAGONFLY COUNT 
Leader: Jim Ronson 

Meet: At the parking lot of the Perth Wildlife Reserve, which is 
near the south edge of Perth, off County Road 1 (leading to 
Lombardy). Perth is 50 minutes from Ottawa. 

Jim Ronson and friends invites OFNC members and friends to 
participate in the Perth Dragonfly Count. We will search the 
diverse Perth Wildlife Reserve as well as other excellent diverse 
areas. Our count will supplement the count in Murphy's Point 
Provincial Park last summer. Their list is 65 species. Expertise is 
not necessary. Help in identifications will be provided. 

Please confirm that you might come by contacting Jim Ronson at 
lheronsons@sympatico.ca or 61 3-264-1937. 


BIRD1NG AT THE EASTERN LAGOONS 
Leader: John Cartwright (613-789-6714) 

Meet: In front of the Supreme Court on Wellington St. 

This should be an interesting morning with a considerable amount 
of traveling to visit some hot birding spots in the east end. Car¬ 
pooling will be encouraged. Of course bring binoculars and a 
spotting scope if you have one, a drink and appropriate attire for 
the weather. 
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Saturday 

26 July 

9:00 

to 

1:00 p.m. 

ALGAE ALGAE EVERYWHERE 

Leader: Paul Hamilton 

Meet: National Heritage Building of the Canadian Museum of 
Nature, 1740 Pink Rd., Aylmer Quebec (or mention that you need 
a ride when you register.) 

We would like to offer a 4-hour workshop which will examine 
some of the common algae from rivers, lakes and ponds across the 
Ottawa Region. We shall examine 6-7 algal groups using 
dissecting and compound microscopes, and also explore ways to 
look for and identify larger algae in the field, without the use of a 
microscope. A discussion on water quality and algae (especially 
cyanobacteria) will be part of this workshop. If you have samples, 
please bring them along. 

All the required equipment (including microscopes) will be 
provided. This workshop will be limited to 12 people. PLEASE 
REGISTER WITH THE CLUB NUMBER 613-722-3050 

Wednesday 

6 August 

9:00 a.m. 

to mid¬ 
afternoon 

GENERAL INTEREST W ALK - LIMERICK FOREST 
SHRUBLAND 

Leader: Stew Hamill 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of parking 
lot near Pizza Pizza. Trip coordinator is Julia Cipriani (613-563- 
4139). 

Large portions of Limerick Forest in the United Counties of Leeds 
& Grenville lie on the Smiths Falls Limestone Plain. These 
community forest lands were previously cleared for farming, but 
abandoned due to the shallow soil. Most of the area is now conifer 
plantation, but small sections remain in a regenerating state of 
grassland-shrubland. 

We will visit one of these areas near Cranberry Lake, south of 
Merrickville, on Yule Road. Both Clay-colored Sparrow and 
Grasshopper Sparrow have been seen here, as well as Savannah 
and Field Sparrow. The old field plants will be in bloom in August 
and the Yule Road Heronry (Great Blue Heron) is clearly visible. 
Wear hiking gear, and bring lunch, field guides, and binoculars. 

Call or email trip leader Stew Hamill (613-269-3415, 
shamill@ripnet.com) if you wish to meet the group near 
Merrickville. 
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Sunday 

10 August 
1:00 p.m. 
to 

about 

5:00 p.m. 

KING MOUNTAIN - BLACK LAKE 

Leaders: Irwin & Fenja Brodo(613-723-2054) 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond at Assaly Road near Pizza Pizza (or at the 
Black Lake parking lot, Gatineau Park). 

This is one of many very interesting trails in Gatineau Park. It 
begins along the edge of Black Lake and climbs up the steep north 
side of King Mountain, through hemlock woods, out into 
deciduous woods and a glorious view of the Ottawa Valley. Then 
we descend through mature beech - maple woods. This is a general 
interest walk with an emphasis on lichens and insects. Bug 
repellent, sturdy footwear, hat, drink and a hand lens would be 
good to have. 

Saturday 

16 August 
8:30 a.m. 

BIRDING NEAR THE AIRPORT 

Leaders: Dave Moore and Bev McBride 

Meet: South Keys Mall (Bank Street near Hunt Club Rd.) near 
Denny’s Restaurant. 

Join Dave and Bev for a morning’s birding at one of the best places 
to see 8 or 9 different species of grassland sparrows as well as 
several other birds of interest. As always, dress for the weather and 
bring water. 

Sunday 

24 August 
7:30 a.m. 

WEST-END BIRDING 

Leader: Bernie Ladouceur 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond at Assaly Road near Pizza Pizza (or at the 
Black Lake parking lot, Gatineau Park). 

At this time of year we have the highest volume of birds in the 
Ottawa District. It is a good time to see both newly hatched and 
adults, especially the insect feeding species, before they start to 
migrate south. Bernie will probably take us to visit Britannia 

Woods and will choose other birding hot-spots depending upon 
local conditions. Dress for the weather and bring a drink. 
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Sunday 

7 September 
8:00 a.m. 

FALL MIGRANTS 

Leader: Roy John 

Meet: Mud Lake on Cassels Road 

We will likely be heading west of Ottawa with stops at Britannia 
Park, Ottawa Beach, Shirleys Bay, etc. If other places have been 
producing good birds, we may switch at the last minute and head 
elsewhere. We are aiming to finish by noon. Bring a snack and 
drink, appropriate foot wear and binoculars. 

Tuesday 

9 September 
7:00 p.m. 
Social & 

Club 

Business 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

MEMBERS’ PHOTOGRAPHY NIGHT 

Location: Canadian Museum of Nature (VMMB), Metcalfe and 
McLeod Streets, The Discovery Zone Theatre on the 4 th Floor. 
Many of us take pictures on Club outings or on our own, and this 
is our opportunity to share some special natural history shots with 
fellow members. The mix of different topics and different voices 
makes for an enjoyable evening. Contributions may be up to 15 

7:30 p.m. 

Formal 

Program 

images and may include anything related to natural history. We 
can handle conventional slides as well as most digital 
presentations, but check with us first about whether you might 
need to bring your own laptop (e.g., Macintosh users) or whether a 
CD (most IBM users) would suffice. We would like you to speak 
briefly about your images, but that is not a requirement. Please 
contact Fenja Brodo (723-2054) so that we can organize the 
evening's presentations. 

Saturday 

20 September 
9:30 a.m. 

to 

about noon 

EARLY FALL BOTANICAL TRIP 

Leader: Albert Dugal 

Meet: Giant Tiger parking lot, northeast corner, west of TD Bank, 
Blossom Park Shopping Centre, west side of Bank Street, 2.2 km 
past Hunt Club Road. The last street before the shopping centre is 
Queensdale St. 

Albert wants to keep his options open for where to take us on this 
early fall walk looking for asters, goldenrods and other late 
summer/fall flowers that brighten our old fields and woodlands. In 
the fall the various species can be hard to tell apart so back issues 
of T&L (24(4): 114-1 21 on Goldenrods and 29(3):89-99 on Asters) 
or any other field guides would be useful. We might be visiting 
several habitats in this east-end neighborhood. Waterproof 
footwear is suggested, as well as a snack and a drink for this 
morning hike. Rain will cancel this trip, but if the weather is 
questionable, call Albert (613-821-1236) for confirmation and/or 
an alternate date. 
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Saturday 

4 October 
9:00 a.m. 

MYXOM YCETES (SLIME MOULDS) IN EASTERN 
ONTARIO 

Leader: George P. White ( gwhite@lincsat.com ) 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, NE corner of parking lot 
near Pizza Pizza. Trip coordinator is Fenja Brodo (613-723-2054). 
We plan to meet George at the parking lot by the 5-span Pakenham 
bridge, by the waterfalls at about 10:00 a.m. 

The Myxomycetes are a highly colourful diverse group of 
organisms that feature characteristics such as amoeba-like motility 
with fungal-spore production. They include some of the best 
documented and most ubiquitously distributed organisms in our 
world. Some occur in both tropical and temperate zones. About 200 
or more species can be found locally and many can be recognized 
by sight. They inhabit leaf litter and rotting logs or live in the 
crevices of tree bark. We will be traveling to the Pakenham area to 
locate these and maybe some other fall micro and macro fungi. A 
hand lens is advantageous but not necessary. Photographers will 
want to bring their macro lenses. A brief course on recognition of 
the fruiting bodies and simple collecting techniques will be given 
before entering the woods. Wear hiking boots and bring a lunch. 

Tuesday 

14 October 
7:00 p.m. 
Social & 

Club 

Business 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

CANOEING ONE OF CANADA’S HERITAGE RIVERS 
Speaker: Brian Kinsley 

Location: Canadian Museum of Nature (VMMB), Metcalfe and 
McLeod Streets, The Discovery Zone Theatre on the 4' h Floor. 
Canada’s great northern rivers are classed as heritage treasures and 
yet they are still unfamiliar to many travellers; their beauty. 

7:30 p.m. 

Formal 

Program 

grandeur and remoteness are often only enjoyed by a few 
determined, lucky people. One of Brian’s hobbies is canoeing these 
rivers; and he has enjoyed organizing and guiding trips with small 
groups of friends. He will describe the fun and adventures of 
“doing” The Coppermine River. (Brian is also pfeparing a cook 
book of appropriate recipes for such ventures.) 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the October - December issue must be in the 
editor's hands by August 1, 2008. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton, 

2980 Moodie Drive, Nepean, ON, K2J 4S7 H: (613) 838-4943; 

ham iltonOi 

ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. We accept email, 
diskettes and CDs, or submissions in traditional form- typed, written, or printed. 

URL of our site: WEBMASTER’S email 

WWW'. ofnc. ca webma ster@.ofnc. ca 
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